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LOOKING AT OUR YOUTH and evaluating the causes 
for disintegration of family life we uncover a multi- 
plicity of social welfare concerns—mental health, 
child welfare, unemployment, race relations; effects 
of politics, limited educational opportunities, etc. 
Since helping restore the basic moral values to fami- 
ly life is a high calling for Christians, it is impor- 
tant that the Church come to grips with the nega- 
tive effects which each of these issues has upon the 
world in which youth has to adjust. 

Diverse pressures impinging upon and disorganiz- 
ing family life cannot be arrested merely by exten- 
sion of social welfare services. Churches must be- 
come more involved. American youth has been ex- 
tensively studied. The facts are known. American 
women are challenged to deal with these facts. 
Woman’s heritage as a caring person demands to- 
day that she translate this tradition into meaningful 
concrete action. There is a constant opportunity for 
Christians to work with their neighbors, finding 
some approaches where together they can create 
justice, love, and peace. When we assess the results 
of our efforts, success will be measured in terms of 
how deeply women have become involved and how 
they have involved others. 

In thinking of unity of effort I am reminded of 
Jane Addams’ statement: “In a thousand voices 
singing the Hallelujah chorus . it is possible to 
distinguish the leading voices, but the differences of 
training . . . between them and the voices of the 
chorus are lost in the unity of purpose and in the 
fact that they are all human voices lifted by a high 
motive.” 


Gots: IP Regina 


Mrs. Walter D. Bowen, wife of a minister, ts assistant executive dtrector of 
United Neighbors Association, Philadelphia, and is a co-chairman of the 
Steering Committee, Committee of 500 of the Target Projects for UPW. 





Walk Together 
On 4 
New Trail 


Highlights 

of Town and Country 
—Indian Work 
Conference 


Mr. Cecil Todechenee, Navaho lay worker at 
the United Presbyterian Mission, Oljato, Utah, 
took part in the conference. 


WE NEED to “walk together on a new trail,” a 
government official told some 300 church workers 
gathered in Estes Park, Colorado, this summer 
for the triennial meeting of the interdenomina- 
tional National Fellowship of Indian Workers. 
Seventy-five Presbyterians, Indians, and non-Indi- 
ans, were among the group. 

The comment of the government worker, 
Philoe Nash, assistant to the secretary for the In- 
terior Department’s public land management sec- 
tion, was applied to a recently reported task force 
study on the government’s goal for Indian tribes 
in the 1960’s. It applies as well to the Church’s 
ministry among the 600,000 descendants of the 
nation’s first settlers. 

The day of doing for Indians, and all other 
peoples, has passed, Mr. Nash said, and the con- 
ferees agreed. The “new trail” on which govern- 
ment, tribal, church, state, and local leaders 
were urged to move leads toward a “joint cul- 
ture being evolved day by day.” 

A fault of church policy in the past, said the 
fellowship president, Representative Benjamin 
Reifel, the only Indian in Congress, is that it let 
the Indians’ old faith “erode away” before solid 
faith in Jesus Christ took its place. 

While the government can help raise the liv- 
ing standards of the 360,000 Indian Americans 
living on reservations, Dr. Nash stated, the 
Church’s continuing job is the transfer of spirit- 
ual values from one generation to another, and 
from one culture to another. 

The day of the caretaker policy—government 
or Church—is gone, he added. Instead both 
Church and government must help tribes and 
individual Indians develop their resources. 








The government program proposed by the 
four-man task force, of which Dr. Nash was a 
member, stresses this help-the-Indian-to-help- 
himself goal. It urges the government to take 
steps to make economic development loans 
available for industries on or near reservations; 
to increase vocational training and job place- 
ment facilities for young Indian Americans; to 
step up educational programs so that Indians 
may move from their present 5th grade achieve- 
ment level to the 10th grade national level, and 
to launch a crash program to improve Indian 
housing and to provide safe drinking water and 
sanitation programs for reservation homes. 

Despite the July 12-17, 1961, dateline of 
their meeting, the conferees talked over issues 
that are as old as the oldest mission to the In- 
dian American. But their talking was in a hope- 
ful frame of mind. 

“Just because we still have problems does not 
mean that we have not made progress,” stated 
Helen Peterson, Indian executive secretary of 
the National Congress of the American Indians. 

Taking their cue from her, the conferees dis- 
cussed both progress and problems. 

Indian education, for instance. The confer- 
ence noted that there are about 4,000 Indian 
Americans in college this year as compared with 
400 ten years ago. 

“We can think of no reason this year why 
any Indian student who wants to go to college 
can’t go,” said young Tillie Walker of United 
Scholarship Services in Denver. Obtaining schol- 
arships is not always easy, particularly for mar- 
ried students, but where there is a will to go to 
college, there is a way, she felt. 

At the same time, a conference work group 
on general education and Roe B. Lewis of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, National Missions Educational 
Field Counselor, deplored the “educational de- 
ficiency” that limits the school achievement of 
many young Indians. 

This deficiency stems both from financial 
problems and the difference for Indian students 
between the language and culture of home and 
school. 

One knowing United Presbyterian mission 
pastor explained how this language difference 
handicaps the Navaho. A physics teacher, a non- 
Indian, he said, starts out to explain something 
and zips along in terse, staccato sentences until 
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the issue is made clear—he thinks. The Navaho 
pupil, in typical Navaho language and thought 
pattern, is likely to pile into the problem in 
midstream and work his way back and forth to 
an answer. Trouble comes when the teacher 
races ahead of his student and the student is 
unable to explain why he has apparently bogged 
down. 

Increasing numbers of scholarships and schol- 
arship referral programs, special courses at some 
universities, special programs such as the Na- 
tional Missions Educational Counseling Service, 
and schools such as Ganado Mission High 
School help young Indian Americans to make 
up their deficiencies. 

Few Ganado graduates, reported Arthur 
Dodd, principal of the school, go “back to the 
blanket.” 

Instead, a recent survey showed, forty of 204 
recent graduates will have been graduated from 
colleges or professional nursing schools by Au- 
gust, 1961. Thirty-eight percent of all Ganado 
graduates will have gone to such schools. Most 
of the others attended commercial or trade 
schools or took practical nurses’ training—a 
boon to both hospital and home in the years to 
come. 

Another survey showed that sixty per cent 
of all Indian young people leave high school be- 
fore graduation. In contrast, Ganado’s drop-out 
rate is twenty-three per cent. 

Indian Health: Tuberculosis, the big Indian 
killer, dropped from first to eighth place among 
the causes of Indian deaths between 1952 and 
1960, reported James R. Shaw, M.D., Assistant 
U.S. Surgeon General and Chief of the Division 
of Indian Health, of the Government’s Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Accidents, pneumonia, and influenza now 
head the list of death causes. Infant deaths still 
account for a quarter of all Indian mortalities, 
but rate of infant death has dropped steadily in 
the past ten years. The time has come, Dr. Shaw 
commented, when an adequate and safe water 
supply is more important than doctors in beat- 
ing down the causes of Indian death. Because 
tribes generally live on poor and unwanted land, 
most Indians average three to five gallons of 
water a day for their needs. By way of com- 
parison the average American has 150 gallons to 


tap. 
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Relocation: Some 75,000 Indian Americans 
moved into cities during the past ten years, said 
the corresponding secretary of the National Fel- 
lowship of Indian Workers, E. Russell Carter. 
They moved to find better homes, jobs, and 
schools. 

A conference work group examined govern- 
ment and church programs to help city-bound 
families. What Indians most need when they 
move to the city, the conference group said, are: 
decent housing in decent neighborhoods; help in 
finding a second job if the first one does not pan 
out; follow-through by churches so that active 
members of reservation churches do not leave 
their churchmanship at home. 

Dr. Theodore E. Matson of Minneapolis, vice- 
president of the National Fellowship of Indian 
Workers, called upon city churches to show that 
the Church is “the most open society of any 
community” by welcoming the growing number 
of Indians who move to the cities. “The Indian 
American at the present time doesn’t begin to 
understand the culture of today’s city life,” he 
said. ‘“‘His education is limited and often he has 
no skills to enable him to earn a decent living. 
It is a source of shame to the rest of America 
that we leave him so strictly alone and permit 
him to live in virtual ghettos where he must fend 
for himself.” For all minorities, including “the 
first American,” he said, “nothing short of true 
integration in the life of the community will do.” 

Volunteers, trained to help unravel the com- 
plexities of city life, can help speed this integra- 
tion process along, a work group suggested. 
These laymen need to know how to match fam- 
ily problems with community agencies, how to 
help explain the intricacies of such things as in- 
stallment buying, how to help young people find 
things to do in their spare time, how to become 
spiritual counselors. 

Sign of hope that the Church and the Govern- 
ment may yet come closer to completing their 
long unfinished business of making the Indian 
American at home in his homeland is a final 
comment made by U.S. official Philoe Nash. 
New, young Indian leadership is ready, willing, 
and able to go down a new trail, he commented. 
“We will be doing very, very well... if we can 
mobilize ourselves for the kind of leadership 
young Indians are ready to assume.” 


PHOTO CREDITS: Mildred Hermann, cover, 3. 
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Ecumenical Fellc 7 ship . Tra ued 
Avound 


The World 


Your travel, your visits, your program, 
and your on-the-spot conferences will be 
planned to give you a vivid and realistic 
picture of your world and your Church at 
work across the world. The links joining 
Christian people in ecumenical fellowship 
will become visible and tangible. After 
seeing what the Gospel means to those in 
a different country and culture, you will 
see your own Church in a new light. 

You will see and enjoy some of the most 
scenic views in the. world: Fujiyama—Taj 
Mahal—Pyramids—Spring in Spain! Yet 
in addition, you will get off the “well- 
berten highway” of strictly tourist travel. 

You will meet outstanding world per- 
sonalities. In 1957 the group met Speaker 
of the Upper House, Japanese Diet; Prince 
W<-n, President of the United Nations; 
U.S. Ambassadors in Japan, India, and 
Thailand; Presidents of Japan Christian 
University, Silliman University, and Cairo 
Girls’ School; missionary leaders in agri- 
culture, medical work, education; and 
others. 

The leader of the group will be Mr. 
John Rosengrant of the Executive Staff of 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27. He led groups around the world 
in 1952, 1954, and again in 1957. 





T wish to be included as a participant in ECUMENICAL FELLOWSHIP 
PRAVEL Akounp THe Wortp, March 2nd, 1962 through May 6th, 
1962. L enclose my deposit of $400 which will hold a place for me 
1 shall send the balance of $3,300, the total cost of the trip, by 


January Ist, 1962. 


Date - 








After a day’s work on the church camp and conference 
grounds, it’s time for “families together” to enjoy their 
picnic. 


When the families met together for Christmas a letter 
from India was read. It brought fraternal workers there 
close to the gathering. 


“IF ANYTHING creatively Christian happens in 
our lives, our churches, or our communities, it 
will be only because we have prayed for it, 
worked for it, and given ourselves with increased 
ability and deeper dedication to the cause of 
Christ’s Kingdom.” These were the words that 
led to a new experience in Christian fellowship 
for several families. 

The words were part of a letter of invitation 
to synod leadership school in 1951. A local 
church school superintendent, taking the letter 
seriously, gave it to a friend saying, “I think you 
might like to attend leadership school as a fam- 
ily.” The friend took the idea seriously, too, and 
so happy was the experience at the school that 
his family set a reunion date with new friends 
met there. The church school superintendent’s 
family also was invited to this first picnic; we 
sat on the beach to see a beautiful sunset, circled 
a campfire to sing, and parted with thankfulness 
to God that through him we know the joy of 
living as a family. 

This was the beginning of our “families to- 
gether.” Then, with leadership 
schools and senior high conferences, other fam- 
ilies have joined the group. Together we have 
shared in tent camping, picnics, covered dish 
suppers. Parents and children have participated 
in some less common activities such as clearing 
brush in Glengarra, the proposed picnic area of 
our church camp. Sometimes we all have done 
these things; sometimes they have been experi- 
ences of part of the group which were shared 
with the rest of us. Each individual has partici- 
pated according to his own ability. 


succeeding 
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Who can measure the end results of families 
leaving camp on a Sunday morning to go to 
church? Although we have youngsters who 
would obviously rather go fishing, we have felt 
that corporate worship expresses and fills a need 
for all of us. This is why we go. 

We listened with new appreciation to the ex- 
alting music and the message of ‘““The Messiah,” 
because some of our college young people par- 
ticipated in it and wanted to share with us this 
tremendous experience. 

An eight-year-old girl, who was deaf and 
could only watch the facial expressions of those 
singing around the campfire, said to her friend 
Anita, through her mother as interpreter, “What 
do you do in the church? I’ve never had such a 
good time! Teach me to sing like you do.” 


We Reach out Overseas 


Even a table decoration can carry the spirit 
of “families together” to a far-away land. For 
instance on one occasion at camp, everyone, 
young and old who was not building the fire or 
cooking, set about busily cutting out, pasting 
together the parts of a traditional African vil- 
lage. When at last the tables stood decorated 
with palm trees, primitive huts, the villagers go- 
ing about their tasks, we presented this tradi- 
tional picture-like kind of village to Cathie, a 
member of the group. She was off to Africa 
soon, and we told her: “You will probably never 
see another village like this, but with it goes our 
love and gift for you.” She did see this kind of 
village; even though that traditional type is rapid- 
ly changing, as are many African ways. 
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Mrs. Rosario Atienza of the Philippines is seated 
between Mrs. Tooker and her daughter Cathy. 


lin the Household of God 


by Everdina G. Tooker 


Mrs. Oliver P. Tooker, Jr. from Oneida, New York is 
former Christian Education Secretary for Utica Presby- 
terial and New York Synodical, 


Through Cathie, our paper figures became 
real people. In front of a church surrounded 
by calla lilies, we now see a pastor, the Rev. 
John Kirobi, who serves thirty-eight churches in 
Kenya. The relationship has continued to grow, 
as his wife, Mary, here for the National Meeting 
of United Presbyterian Women, visited with our 
families. 

Because the church has first reached into our 
homes, to our families, and to us as individuals, 
we have become aware of the joy of reaching out 
to others. The very essence of Families Together 
is its outreach. The mission of the church is to 
make Christ known, obeyed, and glorified in all 
areas of life and among all peoples. One expres- 
sion of this outreach is through the “offerings of 
thankfulness,” brought to our annual Advent 
Praise Service and sent to a previously chosen 
project. 

The first project came about as a result of 
having Mrs. Rosario Atienza from the Philip- 
pines as a guest in our homes. Through her our 
thank offering was given to eight families. A 
letter signed by members of those families reads 
in part: 

“United Church of Christ in the Philippines, 

Resolution expressing gratitude for the Christ- 

mas gift of fifty pesos sent by benevolent 

American brethren through Mrs. Rosario Ati- 

enza to the indigent members of the Lucena 

Church. 

whole-hearted gratitude for such tokens of 


. . It is our desire to express our 
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Christian love and concern... . . together 
with our prayer that the Lord may continue 
to bless them and to be gracious unto them.” 
The second project was the result of having 

a Brazilian student and his family for Thanks- 

giving Day. Two months later this pastor, who 

was studying at Syracuse University, led the con- 
gregation of the Church of the Lakes in worship 
and communion. Because this was his first ser- 
mon in English, the carefully chosen words, 

Take ... eat this is my body broken for 

you, had a new meaning for many. In thankful- 

ness to God, the 1959 gift was sent to Brazil. 

When fraternal workers, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Griffiths of India were with us the first Sunday 
of Advent, it seemed natural to say, “We will share 
with a family in India through you.” Soon after 
Christmas the Minnich family received a letter 
from the father of seven children saying: 

“The money you sent has been received by 

us. We are very thankful. We thank God for 

the prosperity of all the families of yours. I 

had come to the mission boys’ school at 

Etah in 1928. Since then Mr. and Mrs. Grif- 

fiths are our stepfather and mother. I as well 

as my wife are orphans. I am the only earn- 
ing member of the family; as a matter of fact 

I am extremely poor, but thank God that | 

am still pulling on with the help of my 

patrons.” 

This year’s expressions of thankfulness are 
for the Rev. Yoshiharu Saito, minister of Omri 
Church, Tokyo, Japan, who was a fraternal dele- 
gate to the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 

We have always thought of this gift as an 
extra and as a channel through which we might 
show some additional concern. In no way does 
this giving take the place of other gifts. For some 
of us it requires the discipline of sacrificial giv- 
ing. For all it is a means of expressing the way 
our lives have been enriched through the ex- 
periences we have shared with these friends from 
overseas. Through letters, prayer, and a small 
gift at Christmas, we continue to be in touch 
with the people for whom the previous projects 
were planned. 

No one “organized” our families into this 
group. No one planned what we might do to- 
gether. The Holy Spirit is always there before 
us, and we have been conscious of His leading. 
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the bookmark 


Books on the Recommended Reading List are again presented by CONCERN. The reviewers are Mrs. Her- 
man W. King, Mrs. Edwin B. Hurrell, Mrs. Albert Elder, Miss Edith L. McBane. 


God Our Contemporary by J. B. Phillips. 
137 pages. Cloth 2.50; Paper 1.25. 

Everyone knows Dr. Phillips for his New Testa- 
ment translations in modern English. Through them 
many are discovering the vitality of Christianity 
and its meaning for today. 

This book is based on the author’s observation 
of “the daily tragedy—the gulf between the good 
men of faith and the good men of un-faith.” The 
Christian is perplexed by the “thinking and feeling 
of people who possess absolutely nothing of the 
Christian conviction which shapes his whole life,” 
while the non-Christian is frankly puzzled by the 
devotion of his neighbor to a faith which seems 
to him stuffy or naive. 

Most of us, steeped in Christianity and alert to 
the worldwide ministries of the Church, are un- 
aware that the great mass of people are almost 
totally ignorant of the essential facts of Christianity 
and completely out of touch with “the alert con- 
temporary Church.” 

The author believes that the best bridge between 
these two worlds is “Christian humanism.” “If the 
true nature and function of the Christian Church 
were rediscovered many might come to realize that 
only in the Kingdom of God, which is the Kingdom 
of Love, is there hope and strength, and the only 
possible security.” 


New Life in the Church by Robert A. Raines. 
153 pages. Cloth 3.00. 

“We have lost our sense of mission . . . The 
world has pulled the teeth of the Church, and no 
longer listens to her enfeebled message.” 

This is the arraignment, but there is an answer 
of hope. The author by concrete illustration proves the 
Holy Spirit to be at workin power inour time, demon- 
strating from his personal knowledge as a pastor 
of a church that has had an apostolic experience. 

Chapters are devoted to the emergence of lay 
ministry, to the forming of koinonia groups, with 
outlines for six meetings. He lists necessary action 
of a growing committed Christian. 

The author shows how the recovery of mission 
begins first with the person, centers in the particular 
church, flows out to other churches, intensifying in 
the individual’s daily work and relationships. 

This is for all who believe that the Church exists 
not to perpetuate an institution but to declare His 
marvelous works to the world that God loves. 
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Agents of Reconciliation by Arnold Come. 
176 pages. Cloth 3.95. 

Dr. Come’s book presents the historical and 
Scriptural validity of the basic equality of every 
member of Christ’s church as ministers, with unique 
talents and with a shared responsibility for the 
reconciliation of the whole world. 

The Church as we know it has too readily ac- 
cepted the concept of clergy and laity, and of the 
mission of the Church, in terms of traditional forms. 
A small group within the Church cannot be the 
sole custodians and dispensers of God’s grace to 
a large and utterly passive group of recipients if 
the Protestant Church is to be relevant. 

The Christian Church and the individuals who 
comprise it are not simply the self-contained, rec- 
onciled community, but also the agency of recon- 
ciliation. In Christ, man knows reconciliation as: 
fulfillment of his true God-intended form of life 
in God’s image; communion with God, the ultimate 
and continuing source of all life and blessedness; 
harmony with the whole of God’s creation. 


The Presbyterian Way of Life by John A. Mackay. 
238 pages. Cloth 3.50 

Though not a history, this book warmly portrays 
the genius of Presbyterianism— its beliefs, govern- 
ment, worship, and its unique contribution to the 
world and to the Church Universal. The author, a 
native of Scotland, missionary statesman, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary for more than 
twenty years, past president of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance, and distinguished leader in the 
ecumenical movement, knows whereof he writes. 

Dr. Mackay is careful not to exalt “the Presby- 
terian way” as the only way. “My life is the em- 
bodiment of a paradox,” he declares. “On the one 
hand, I am today a more convinced and loyal 
Presbyterian than I have ever been before. On the 
other hand, I am less of a Presbyterian absolutist 
and sectarian than at any time in my life. Never 
did I thank God so much as I do now for 
my Presbyterian heritage of faith and life and for 
the present witness of my denomination. Yet never 
have I been so grateful to the Almighty for the 
heritage and witness of other Christian Churches 
and traditions.” 

The average lay reader, for whom the popular 
style of the book is designed, will gain a new under- 
standing and appreciation of Presbyterianism. 
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The author, Miss Gennet Awalom, who has 
been studying for some years in the United 
States, will return to Ethiopia where she 

will participate in the broadcasting from 
the new Middle East station. Her program 
will be directed chiefly to women. 


IN MY high school days in Ethiopia, Sunday 
evening was anticipated with eagerness by the 
Christian student group in the school. For an 
hour, we would reverently gather around the 
small school radio to listen to a live evangelical 
program over the Addis Ababa station. 

What impressed me most when I came to the 
United States, four years ago, were the religious 
messages which seemed to fill the American air 
almost around the clock. To turn on a radio and 
be able to listen to a Christian message during 
any day of the week and at any time during the 
day was a wonderful and strange experience for 
me. For two years, while attending college in 
Moorhead, Minnesota, I was richly blessed by 
the inspiring messages of a Christian station in 
Fargo, North Dakota. | had often wondered 
then whether my American colleagues were real- 
ly aware of how fortunate they were to be in a 
land where the air waves were literally filled with 
the messages of salvation and comfort. Humanly 
enough, many were not at all interested. “I will 
miss the evangelical broadcasts when I go back” 
—I used to tell my friends, little realizing that 
my own country and my home town would be 
the very spot where one of the powerful Chris- 
tian stations would be established. I did not have 
the faith to believe anything as wonderful as this 
would ever take place and it almost seemed 
impossible to believe when the news first came. 
But this is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous 
in our eyes. 

The Christian Church in the twentieth cen- 
tury is blessed with one of the most miraculous 
inventions of all time—broadcasting. While 
broadcasting cannot be substituted for the mis- 
sionary, it has been very successfully used to 
reach people behind doors that are literally 
closed to missionaries. In the part of the world 
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where illiteracy is the rule, nothing could be more 
effectively used to spread the Gospel than radio 
itself. The Church cannot afford to wait until all 
of Africa can read because then it will certainly 
be too late. The “Voice of the Gospel,” the new 
station in Addis Ababa, is challenged by this 
tremendous opportunity to present Christ to a 
new continent marked with changes of all sorts 
and afflicted with opposing and confusing ideol- 
ogies of all kinds. At a perfect time, the Lord 
has allowed this to take place and we are deeply 
grateful to Him. 

Behind the idea of operating such a tremen- 
dously powerful Christian radio station, there 
is something vitally important that should be 
realized by all Christians concerned. First, we 
must admit that this is not going to be an easy 
undertaking, but with the same breath we must 
equally admit the fact that this is the King’s 
business. To this kind of business we may enter 
with confidence, claiming all the promises of our 
wonderful Saviour and Master. 

1 thank God for this great invention of our 
time by which the Christian message can be 
proclaimed to millions that are outside the Chris- 
tian fellowship. | am deeply grateful to Him for 
those who had the vision to make the “Voice of 
the Gospel” possible for us. 

The prayers and support of all those who be- 
lieve that God is at work to save all men every- 
where is absolutely indispensable to the success 
of this program. It is my earnest prayer that 
the Holy Spirit Himself will enable many to see 
and realize the real significance of the “Voice of 
the Gospel” in this crucial period in world 
history. 

United Presbyterian Women play a vital role 
in the lives of people in Ethiopia as they help 
to support this new radio station. 








The Rev. Mr. Medina is Educational 
Counselor in northern New Mexico and 
southern Colorado. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING SERVICE field 
project in northern New Mexico and southern 
Colorado has been described in a previous issue 
of CoNCERN—June-July, 1960, under the title, 
“Our Concern—The Conservation of Our 
Youth.” The present article will serve to bring 
our readers up to date in this field and to show 
that there are some “signs of hope” in the Span- 
ish-speaking plazas of northern New Mexico. 

Among others, two challenges have presented 
themselves to my wife and me as we try to aid 
young people through guidance and counseling: 
the almost total absence of a sense of “the worth 
of education,” and the discouragement and 
despair which young people face in a “folk- 
society.” Here adequate educational and job 
opportunities are either totally lacking or else 
overshadowed by “that which everybody else is 
doing,” ranging from complacency to involve- 
ment in economically doomed marriages. 

Parents, church officials, and adults concerned 
with the proper education of youth are being 
approached to help inspire young people to con- 
tinue and plan for their education, beginning at 
the junior high level. Two of our Presbyterian 
National Mission churches in northern New 
Mexico have pioneered in this direction. And 
one church is now studying ways and means to 
interest people of the community to take a 
closer look at the public school to see how they 
may help improve its program with an emphasis 
on guidance. 

The Sessions and Youth Advisors of these 
two churches arranged for a series of youth 
meetings on vocations. The first step was to 
present the challenge of the New Testament 
sense of vocation. Next, the young people were 
guided in the study of the wide range of profes- 
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A 1960-1961 JOURNEY INTO UNDERSTANDING 
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oO 


Educational Counseling 


sional and vocational opportunities, and the 
many scholarships available, including the Schol- 
arship Program of the Educational Counseling 
Service. Literature on vocations was made avail- 
able to them. The young people pointed out 
fields of interest. And eleven people from the 
community, including a guidance counselor from 
a nearby high school, were invited to speak at 
different meetings. They gladly responded and 
talked to the young, telling them about their 
jobs: requirements, opportunities, and satisfac- 
tions. Films on various fields, including church 
vocations, were viewed. Interest tests were ad- 
ministered. Then, at separate meetings held for 
each group, parents, church officers, and council 
on religious education studied and discussed 
ways in which they might guide, inspire, and 
encourage youth in educational plans. Plans to 
study a community approach to the problem 
were discussed. The young people were encour- 
aged to meet with me foi personal counseling 
and guidance. 

Another area in which signs of hope can be 
seen is in self-help toward the dispelling of the 
economic and financial despair that often causes 
our young people to give up even before they 
get started. The ministers and missionaries of 
the National Missions’ churches have established 
a credit union. It is now a year old with a work- 
ing capital of over $1,200. Since the credit union 
is for the benefit of church members and their 
families, we are also encouraging our young peo- 
ple to join. Several have joined by paying the 
twenty-five cent dues, and after depositing their 
first five dollars have become eligible for educa- 
tional loans. This is one way through which we 
hope to encourage them to plan and to provide 
for their own education. 
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A 1960-1961 JOURNEY INTO UNDERSTANDING 
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ONE OF THE great satisfactions in my work is to 
greet eager young people when they first come to 
enroll in Knoxville College, to help them grow 
and develop; to see them graduate and then 
enter into a life of Christian service in several 
fields of endeavor. Many of them go immedi- 
ately into teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools; others go on to graduate and profes- 
sional schools for higher training leading to ca- 
reers as college teachers, lawyers, doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, social workers, and into full-time 
church vocations. The real satisfaction comes in 
the fact that the majority of them enter these vo- 
cations with a spirit of service and concern for 
the welfare of others. 

Founded as a missionary enterprise of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Knoxville Coliege has been characterized by this 
spirit of service from its beginning. The early 
missionaries who started the college were fully 
imbued with a spirit of service which was caught 
by the students. 

That spirit is still alive in the present faculty 
of forty-eight highly qualified and dedicated full 
and part-time members, and in the student body 
of nearly 700 young people who come from 
twenty-two states in the United States and several 
foreign countries. Like the faculty which has al- 
ways been interracial, the student body is be- 
coming interracial, intercultural, and interna- 
tional. 

When I travel over the country I find Knox- 
ville College graduates holding positions of lead- 
ership in practically every city I visit. They are 
now located in the majority of the states in the 
United States and several foreign countries, par- 
ticularly the southeastern states and the rising 
new nations of Asia and Africa where they are 
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Dr. Colston is President of Knoxville 
College, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


helping to cement good relations with the col- 
ored peoples of the world. 

With the great need for qualified Christian 
leaders in many fields, our concern today, as it 
was in the early days, is to make it possible for 
young people of character and educational 
promise to attend Knoxville College, regardless 
of their ability to pay. The majority of our stu- 
dents are unable to pay the total cost because 
they come from families with the lowest income 
in the nation. For this reason many of our stu- 
dents have been deprived of the educational and 
cultural advantages shared by other students 
with whom they must work and live after they 
graduate from college. In order to enable them 
to overcome the educational and _ cultural 
lag resulting from these deprivations the col- 
lege must provide for them a rich educational 
and cultural program and excellent physical 
facilities. The student union building which 
United Presbyterian Women are helping to 
provide will aid considerably in achieving this 
objective. 

Scholarship aid is also urgently needed to help 
make education possible for many deserving 
Knoxville College students like those who sang 
at the National Meeting of United Presbyterian 
Women at Purdue, or the General Assembly at 
Buffalo, or in your own church. They are typical 
in many ways of the students who attend Knox- 
ville College. 

You can help Knoxville College by contribut- 
ing to the 1961 Thank Offering. When you do, 
I am sure that you, too, will share the same 
satisfaction which I have experienced as I 
have worked with and observed Knoxville Col- 
lege students and graduates during the past ten 
years. 
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AM THE TRUE 
VINE 


JOHN 15:1 








by George Laird Hunt 


Dr. Hunt is pastor, Christ-West Hope 
Presbyterian Church, Overbrook Hill, Pa. 


THIS “I AM” passage sets forth the close relation- 
ship of the disciple to his Lord and the responsi- 
bility of the Christian for faithfulness in mission. 

There are three parties involved in this figure 
of the vine and the branches. First, there is the 
Vine, Jesus Christ. Second, there are the branch- 
es, the Christian disciples (the Church). Third, 
there is the Vinedresser, God himself. We have 
here a picture of the fruits of faithfulness and 
the dire consequences of unfaithfulness; and 
whether we shall be one or the other, faithful or 
unfaithful, depends utterly upon our relationship 
to our Lord, the Vine. God will deal with us in 
the light of our devotion to Jesus Christ. 

The writer of this Gospel had some definite 
people in mind when he spoke in these terms. 
The purged or cut-off branches represented 
Judas and the followers who had deserted Jesus 
as well as the Jews who rejected him. The 
pruned branches—pruned but not destroyed— 
represent the disciples. Both purging and prun- 
ing take place according to the person’s response 
to the word which Jesus has declared: the word 
that he is the Messiah and men find their life in 
him. What we do with this word determines 
whether we shall be branches cut off from the 
Vine or branches pruned in order to bear more 
fruit. The work of dressing the Vine is done by 
God, but we become dead or fruitful branches 
by our own individual and particular response 
to the Word of God. 

I have a rambler rose bush at the side of my 
porch which | allow to grow rampant. Each year 
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I have to prune back even the new stalks and 
branches so that the bush can grow properly. It 
is a hard thing to prune back the new stalks, but 
it must be done. It is a hard thing for us as 
Christians to submit to God’s purifying of us 
through discipline, but it must be done. Much as 
we dislike the idea that the Christian has to be 
disciplined to be a Christian, the fact remains 
that we cannot be allowed to grow wildly at our 
own pace. God has to step in and “cut us back,” 
or cut us down to size so that we can be fruitful 
for him. 

How does God discipline us? According to 
this passage, he does it through his word, and his 
word is love. We are disciplined by the demands 
that love makes upon us. We abide in the Vine 
so long as we receive love from the Vine and 
act in love. When we cease to love, we cease to 
abide and become dead branches that have to be 
cut off the Vine. 

This puts a new light on discipline, doesn’t 
it? The word discipline suggests some form of 
regimentation, perhaps obedience to certain as- 
cetic practices, certainly self-denial. So we can 
fall into the trap of making the discipline an end 
in itself and of setting up a number of regulations 
to which we must conform and to which we ex- 
pect others to conform. But this is not neces- 
sarily the Christian’s discipline. His discipline is 
to love, and whatever patterns of discipline he 
establishes for himself must be for the purpose 
of making him able to express his love in action. 
We show that we are disciplined or pruned 
branches, therefore, not so much by our private 
practices of religious devotion as by our public 
practices of religious action. 

People outside the Church—as well as sensi- 
tive souls within it—have every right to be im- 
patient with a Church that spends more time in 
the nurture of its own internal spiritual affairs 
than it does with the expression of love in ac- 
tion. Abiding in Christ means engaging with 
Christ in his mission among men. In order to 
maintain a vital, active relationship with the 
Vine, the branches must be at work every day 
bearing witness to the influence of his love in 
their lives. After all, our aim is not to be pretty 
branches but to bear fruit! This is why we abide 
in Christ: in order to be his disciples, and disci- 
ples are people disciplined by and for the sake 
of their life in the world. 
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A two-week West Indies Traveling 
Seminar, January 22—February 4, 
1962, is announced by the Board 
of National Missions. 


On the lovely island of Puerto 
Rico, visits will be made to Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Union Evangel- 
ical Theological Seminary, La 
Marina Neighborhood House, 
clinics, churches and rural chap- 
els, El Guacio Christian Service 
Center and Inter American Uni- 
versity, one of only two Protestant 
Universities in all of Latin Amer- 
ica. There will be free time for 
relaxation in the Virgin Islands 
and Jamaica, and a stop-over in 
Miami. 

Cost of the entire trip, New 
York through the West Indies—to 
Miami—and back to New York 
$515 per person, covering all 
expenses. ($465 Miami, Florida 
through the West Indies—and 
back to Miami). For further in- 
formation write to Miss Ida K. 
Pfeufer, National Missions Travel 
Services, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


The Educational Counseling Serv- 
ice of the Board of National Mis- 
sions this summer turned two keys 
to help swing open the doors of 
higher education for Negro youth. 

A College Readiness or Study- 
Skills Seminar, June 17 to July 
15, at National Missions Boggs 
Academy, Keysville, Georgia, was 
planned to help thirty selected 
teen-agers who have completed 
their junior year of high school to 
analyze their learning weaknesses 
before their all-important senior 
year. It will also be preparation 
for college entrance exams and 
National Scholarship Testing Pro- 
grams. 

The Educational Counseling 
Service, directed by Dr. Ernst H. 
Suerkin, last year provided schol- 
arship aid to about 190 young 
people. More than 250 applica- 
tions for aid have come in thus 
far for the 1961-62 school year. 


Japan is responding to the call for 
doctors and nurses in Nepal. Be- 
cause of an appeal made by Dr. 
Carl Friedericks, missionary to 
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Nepal, the Japan Christian Medi- 
cal Association has appointed Dr. 
Noboru Iwamura and nurse Junko 
Kawashima to go to the little 
country wedged in between India 
and Tibet. A second nurse will 
accompany them. 

This example of ecumenical 
mission was arranged through the 
Secretary of the United Mission to 
Nepal, the Secretary of the East 
Asia Christian Conference, the 
Christian Medical Association of 
Japan, and Japan Church World 
Service. 

The Japan Christian Medical 
Association has set up a new or- 
ganization within its structure— 
the Overseas Medical Coopera- 
tion, which will handle all of its 
overseas medical work. Its first 
project was accomplished in 1959 
when a Japanese doctor and his 
family were sent to Indonesia. 
The current Nepalese project may 
well be followed by others, since 
Japan has more trained Christian 
doctors ready to go out as soon 
as funds are available. 


Since the Lend-Lease Counselor 
program was begun in 1956, 105 
churches have received help with 
their Christian Education pro- 
gram. This project, made possible 
largely through the Opportunity 
giving of United Presbyterian 
Women, will probably terminate 
in 1962, when all funds originally 
designated for the program will 
have been spent. The gratitude of 
many involved in Christian Edu- 
cation in these 105 churches goes 
to the women who made this 
service possible. 


The newsworthy distinction of 
providing two scholarship winners 


out of fifty in the entire country, 
goes to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Barre, Vermont. Na- 
tional Presbyterian College Schol- 
arships were awarded to Stephen 
LePage and to Dorinda Hale, 
daughter of the church’s pastor, 
the Rev. T. Murdoch Hale. 

The 1961 winners of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian College Schol- 
arships come from twenty states 
and the District of Columbia. 
Missouri and Pennsylvania share 
honors for producing six Scholars 
each; California is next with four. 
Three Scholars each come from 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington; two from _ Illinois, 
Indiana, New Jersey, New York, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Vermont; 
and one each from Idaho, Iowa, 
Montana, New Mexico, Wiscon- 
sin, and the District of Columbia. 
Twenty United Presbyterian col- 
leges will receive these fifty win- 
ners. 


A Yoked Cross was given to every 
woman at the closing dedication 
service of the National Meeting. 
Some women who had to leave 
early did not receive theirs, but 
they may have one by writing to 
Miss Emily Gibbes, 819 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

The National Presbyterian Col- 
lege Scholarship program, now in 
its sixth year, has as its purposes 
to recognize and encourage both 
scholastic ability and qualities of 
character and leadership in United 
Presbyterian young people, to en- 
able some of the best of them 
to attend United Presbyterian col- 
leges, and to make these colleges 
more widely known, as well as 
assist them in recruiting superior 
students. 
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Sponsoring 


Through Understanding 


Miss Linda Buller Servi 1g 


In Colombia 


SEVENTEEN YEARS of missionary service in Co- 
lombia have given nurse Linda Buller a variety 
of experiences in medical work. Some of that 
time has been spent in the rural areas, some in 
cities. Besides nursing and midwifery, she has 
always found time for women’s work (health 
education), and Sunday school work. “There is 
much that needs to be done all over this lovely 
land.” 

When Miss Buller went to Colombia in 1944, 
her first station was Medellin where she studied 
Spanish at the Language School. Her first work 
assignment was as teacher and clinic nurse in 
the Armero school near Ibague. In 1950 she 
was made night supervisor of the Barranquilla 
Clinic where she also did some village health 
work. When the new Community Health Project 
was begun, Linda Buller was sent in 1956 to 
Bucaramanga to start a unit of the new program 
there. During her two year stay more than a 
thousand patients came to the clinic and over 
500 home visits were made. Maternity cases 
were the most numerous, and Miss Buller set 
up well-baby clinics as the next logical step to 
care for the babies she had delivered. 

From Bucaramanga Linda Buller went to Bo- 


Miss Buller receiving contents of piggy bank which the 
Women’s Society saved for Medical work. 






Left—One of the children who enjoys a hot meal served 
at the kitchen. 


gota where she is presently working in a poor 
district called El Carmen under the Christian 
Community Health Program. Here she conducts 
weekly clinics for the people of that area and 
helps one of the Evangelical doctors who gives 
free consultations every other Saturday and sup- 
plies free medicines for those who cannot pay. 
Another phase of her work is the monthly trip 
to Agua de Dios, the leprosy colony. Through 
CARE it has been possible to get the drugs nec- 
essary for those unfortunate ones. 

Her very latest project is a soup kitchen 
where she can prepare a hot lunch, consisting 
of a bowl of vegetable soup, a piece of bread, 
and a banana for the children of the El Carmen 
school. Over forty children eat there every day. 
If it weren’t for this project, some of the chil- 
dren would be eating only a boiled potato, or 
having a cup of brown sugar water at home. 

The first day Miss Buller served the soup, 
the chairman of the Outreach Committee of 
Union Church (English-speaking) in Bogota 
came to pay a visit. He was keenly interested. 
The kitchen had only a dirt floor and a few 
sheets of rusted tin for a wall. When the two- 
burner gasoline stove gave out, the soup kettle 
had to be moved outdoors over a bonfire. Before 
the chairman left, he handed Miss Buller a 
check for 1,000 pesos ($165 U.S.) “to build a 
kitchen and help feed the children.” He added, 
“There will be more later.” 

About six weeks later, the pastor of Union 
Church, the chairman of the Committee, and a 
delegation of women came out to El Carmen to 
dedicate the new kitchen. The service was in 
Spanish as well as English so the El Carmen 
women could join in. “It was thrilling to see the 
missionary interest of those Americans who at- 
tend the Union Church of Bogota,” reports 
Linda Buller, “I was given another check for 
2,000 pesos to be used for food for the chil- 
dren.” Those who are able pay twenty centavos 
(3 cents U.S.) for their lunch. But that doesn’t 
begin to cover the cost, and so it is only the 
generous gifts of friends that make this hot meal 
possible. 

With her colleagues, Linda Buller is doing a 
few of the things that need so desperately to be 
done “‘in this lovely land.” 
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This rs 
a tume for 
Conversations on 


PART I of material for circle mission study on 
“CHURCHES FOR NEW TIMES.” Suggestions for 
circle study leaders appear in Planning, 1962. 

A NEW CALIFORNIA CONGREGATION took shape 
when neighbors met for study and get-acquainted 
suppers in one another’s homes. They worshiped 
in a theatre, and in time built a church that was 
widely admired. Church suppers, couples clubs, 
and other programs took the place of the house 
meetings. Imperceptibly the church changed. The 
first years’ bubbling vitality was gone. The minister 
took a hard look at what had happened and dis- 
covered: “We’ve become an institution.” This is one 
of the chief concerns of churches new and old: 
keeping their first sense of urgency about their 
mission, 


the Interdenominational National Missions theme for 1961-62 


THESE ARE THE WORDS of one woman, but I 
heard them repeated many times in many ways 
by many people. 

“I wish everyone could start out in a new 
church as we did. I don’t feel that as many peo- 
ple coming in now can have as much out of the 
experience as we did. We’ve had a deepening 
experience.” 

Or, as another new member phrased the same 
worry: “When the leadership echelon gets two 
and three deep and you know that the church 
won't stall or stop if you don’t do a particular 
job, you begin to lose your sense of urgency and 
wonder whether this isn’t going to settle down 
into being just another church after all.” 

Or, as another said, “When | ask some peo- 
ple to come to our church they say they'll come 
when the building is up. This worries me. They'll 
miss something we had that was terribly im- 
portant.” 

“Keeping the daring in” 
pastor summarized what was for him a ten-year 
subtle struggle to keep alive his congregation’s 
first enthusiasm. 

The experience charter members 
something parallel “to that of being a parent 


was the way one 


have is 
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Keeping the Daring In 
by Mildred M. Hermann 


and having anxieties about your children,” says 
one new church pastor. “When you suffer a lit- 
tle with your church, it begins to have meaning 
for you. Church draws you into closer fellow- 
ship. Maybe this is as close as you can be to the 
redemptive fellowship.” 

The worry first members express for those 
who follow is understandable. The first mem- 
bers had tested their own new, or renewed, faith 
in a unique laboratory where there were no 
forms or traditions to mold their thinking. 

They had to grapple with such questions as: 
Why do we need a women’s organization? Who 
is responsible for the General Mission budget? 
What is our responsibility for people outside the 
church parish? What officers do we need to get 
the Church’s work done? What is the Church’s 
work? How do we support it? What gets prior- 
ity? 

These first members knew all the pitfalls their 
successors could trip into. They'd learned the 
difference between self-involvement in the life 
of the church and impersonal participation be- 
cause they'd had to face the clear alternative of 
working sacrificially for a church or not having 
one. They were flung into a situation of which 
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CHURCHES FOR : * 
NEW TIMES 


Continued 


a minister’s daughter, a trained director of 
Christian education, said, “You don’t have the 
temptation . . . to do things because they have 
always been done. Members are good about 
looking for the need of a particular thing.” 

But the time comes for most new churches 
when the need of a thing isn’t obvious. Incom- 
ing members take for granted programs and pro- 
cedures that first members hammered out after 
hours of soul-searching, researching, and prayer. 

The day passes when someone has to take a 
last-minute mortgage on his house to put the 
building campaign over the top. No one has had 
to stomp out in annoyance, as one woman did, 
because members of a newly chartered congre- 
gation “hounded” her when her attendance 
slipped. Instead she can lose herself in the 
crowd, or in the many services scheduled for 
every Sunday. 

Perceptive pastors try to use the uneasiness 
members feel about the fervor going out of their 
church life as a prod to talk about the church’s 
mission-in-depth, the mission outside the church 
as well as within. 


SMALL CHURCH? BIG CHURCH? 

Triggering the anxiety about losing the 
church’s sense of mission is the rapid growth of 
many new congregations. So worried was one 
new church member about the possible size of 
his congregation that he served notice that the 
day the membership hits the 500 mark he was 
leaving. He’d seen the “lonely crowd” in larger 
churches and wanted none of it. 

Between his view and the equally impossible 
one of periodically tearing down all churches 
so that everyone can have a turn as church- 
builder is the church’s ever present need to re- 
examine itself. 

Most of the pastors and members I inter- 
viewed know that any attempt to keep the size 
of the typical church in a typical U.S. suburb 
down to its first year’s size is unrealistic. Land 
values, taxes, building and operating costs being 
what they are, there seems general agreement 
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that a church needs about 700 members to be 
what one church executive calls “economically 
feasible.” 

Particular congregations for particular reasons 
may not reach the 700 mark, but by and large 
the new churches seem destined to grow with 
the years. 

The book Edge of the Edge (page 18) tells 
the story of one United Presbyterian church, 
Prairie Village in Kansas, which has kept its 
mission at the forefront while it has grown. This 
church of 4,000 members was one of the first 
established by the former United Presbyterian 
Church of North America with a first unit ready 
to meet in. 

The church has gone through four of its own 
building projects, has helped start another new 
church, gives substantially to the General Mis- 
sion budget, and maintains a meaningful mission 
to a highly mobile young community. 

Even the church’s parking lot is a mission 
frontier of sorts. The parent who pulls up to 
drop his children for church school is seldom 
likely to move off again without someone re- 
minding him that he’s as welcome at morning 
worship as his children are in church school. 

The church has learned, as one group of pres- 
bytery strategists put it, that in the typically 
growing U.S. community, there is no stopping 
church growth except by turning off the evan- 
gelism motivation. 

“The machinery that generates the first church 
member, generates a cloud of witnesses who 
trickle in,” says this strategy-making group. “By 
the time you have 300 members and think about 
slowing down, you have 600 people looking in 
and thinking about joining.” 

Stated theologically, the group agreed, “if the 
church is the leaven, how can you evade your 
responsibility for keeping the leaven working?” 

The working of the leaven often turns up 
varied and thought-provoking new programs. 


NEW PROGRAMS FOR NEW TIMES 

California’s Vallejo United Presbyterian 
Church, for instance, has a self-imposed no- 
more-than 2,000 member limit. Twice it has 
called upon groups of members to make them- 
selves “advance wedges” into new subdivisions 
that pressed homes further out in the country- 
side. 
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Each sprouting of a new church prunes the 
Vallejo membership and throws the whole 
church back into its early program-exploring 
mood. Financial help is found for the new con- 
gregations. Leaders move back and forth. The 
striving to help a younger group set its roots, 
define its goals, and evaluate its possibilities 
keeps the older church re-examining its own 
drives, motivations, and priorities. 

In an inner city pilot project that pools the 
specialized skills of church visitor, social work- 
ers, and director of Christian education, seven 
older churches are grappling to find methods 
that will help them minister in fast-changing, 
interracial, intercultural communities. 

So far away had its members moved that one 
of the churches had reached the closing-of-the- 
doors state. But new families seem to need a 
church, and new approach is evolving. Much 
visiting is done to talk to new families about 
their religious and community concerns and 
much youth work has been started so the church 
may reach youngsters—gangs included, who 
have to think up for themselves activities their 
community does not provide. 

The new church cited in the introduction to 
this article is thinking about counter attacking 
its particular case of creeping institutionalism 
by re-emphasizing the layman’s mission-at-home. 
Church school classes may meet in homes; teach- 
ers may have a den mother approach. 

Many churches, old and new, have made 
homebased, laymen-led worship-study-friendship 
groups their outposts in their communities. The 
close-knit fellowship that develops, many pastors 
and group members indicate, helps bring out 
long-buried problems in ways that larger, formal- 
ly organized programs do not. 

In this highly complex and gear-shifting time, 
one new church pastor writes, “the good news 
is for those who bleed from the wounds of this 
tragic life and need the grace of God.” 





MINISTRY OF THE LAITY 

Laymen committed to the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers are involved in bind- 
ing these wounds. The uncertainties of this 
space-minded decade, the disruptions that mo- 
bility and growing industrialization and automa- 
tion cause, the too-quick growth of communities, 
the value-confusing effects of mass communica- 
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tion, these and other signs of the new times take 
a toll in personal and family feelings of security 
and stability. New church and inner city pastors 
are often swamped with pleas for counseling 
help. 

Some laymen can help meet this ministry. 
There are those, says pastor-theologian George 
W. Webber in his new book, God's Colony in 
Man’s World, who “by their sensitivity and com- 
passion have clearly been singled out by AI- 
mighty God to be the pastors of the congrega- 
tion. . . . Only in being there can the colony 
hope to serve men at the point where their needs, 
frustrations, sickness, and fears emerge. The 
colony must intrude itself in some way into those 
places where men are living out the deep con- 
cerns of their lives.” * 

Episcopalian clergyman-counselor Reuel Howe 
suggests in his book The Creative Years that this 
small concerned group—some would call it the 
Koinonia or fellowship of Christians—is the an- 
swer to the near-sighted fear that there is a limit 
to the work church members have to do. 

Of a minister who complained that his church 
was growing so fast that there was not enough 
work in the church so that everyone could have 
something to do, Howe writes, “Apparently it 
had never occurred to him to think of the work 
his people do in the world as a way in which 
they might render service . in the name of 
God; or to set up a training program in which 
they would be helped to see and use their op- 
portunities.” 

Vocational groups, he suggests, might “give 
. . . people the opportunity to study and discuss 
together how they might do their daily work as 
Christians.” 

Or housewives and mothers might meet to 
“consider common problems and the possibilities 

. open to them for creative accomplishment 
in their daily work.” ** 

The forming of such neighborhood K (for 
Koinonia) groups is a current emphasis in the 
United Presbyterian program of evangelism 
called “Mission to America.” 

“Our concern,” says Donald G. Lester, Chair- 
man of the Division of Evangelism, “is to share 
“George W. Webber: God’s Colony in Man’s World. 
Abingdon Press, New York. Used by permission. 

** Reyel L. Howe, The Creative Years, Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, 1959. Used by permission. 
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with the Church our conviction that God com- 
mitted his mission to the whole membership of 
his Body, the Church.” 

Small groups, wherever they meet as part of 
the life of new churches in new communities or 
as the “house-churches” of inner city congrega- 
tions, new or old, can encourage people, Reuel 
Howe says, to become more aware of those with 
whom they work and live, lead them to find quiet 
and meaningful ways to witness to truth and 
right, and make their corporate Sunday worship 
more meaningful. 

Needs and experiences out of their work make 
it possible for people to enter “more meaning- 
fully the fellowship of people offering to God 
themselves and their lives,” he writes. And, he 
goes on, during their worship experience they 
receive needed forgiveness and renewal for their 
return to their daily duties. 

“This corollary is important,” Howe writes, 
“because as long as there is a separation between 
worship and life, the worship remains unreal and 
formal.” 

This is the point where any church, new or 
old, must do some hard thinking about bridging 
the gap between the life of the church and the 
new times in which we live. This was the point 
most church members made as they talked about 
their concerns for the incoming crop of members. 

The church-building experience is for a small 
group a demonstration of the power that comes 
when worship, home, and neighborhood concerns 
are welded. Taking off the pressure of the first 
building and first programing days leaves a 
seeming chasm between worship and service. 

In reality this time of uneasiness puts before 
every group a mission step that sooner or later 
has to be taken: to explore the churchman’s role 
as citizen, home- 





in every contact he makes 
maker, parent, worker, and church member. 

Scouting the opportunities for Christian serv- 
ice in “existing relationships,” Reuel Howe says, 
covers a boundless mission field. He cites work in 
civic organizations, as members of boards and 
agencies in the community, as volunteer workers 
in hospitals, community centers, and the like as 
obvious places where the Christian shares his 
ministry of compassion, by deed and word. 

One pastor I interviewed coveted for his senior 
highs an understanding of the church as disper- 
sion, that is, as scattered out through its laymen 
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into the shopping centers, corporations, main 
streets, courts, colleges, politics, and communi- 
ties of the nations. 

This is understanding to be coveted not only 
for youth. : 

To help his congregation see themselves as 
the church scattered out into the life of the 
community, one pastor adapted the spotcheck 
map that many use to show where their members 
live. This man marked the places where his mem- 
bers worked, held community offices, were ac- 
tive as scout leaders and the like and took part 
in civic clubs. The map made visible the con- 
cept he preached of the church not as a Sunday 
gathered-in group, but as an every day scatter- 
ing out of Christians for whom every relation- 
ship might be a pulpit. 

“We grow up in America thinking the church 
is a building,” “We need to keep trying to get 
across the idea that the church is the dispersed 
congregation.” 

This will help keep the daring in Church life. 


For more data about “Churches for 
New Times’’ see: 

Churches for New Times, by Janette T. Harrington, 
chapter 3 

By Deed and Design by Virgil Foster, chapters 7 
(Prairie Village), 10, 14. 

Edge of the Edge by Theodore E. Matson, chapters 5, 
dy 8,9. 


Tae ss aa ‘ 
Worsh up Suggestions: 


Opening: Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith, 

Article XIII. “Of the Law of God”: 
We believe that the law of God, revealed in 
the Ten Commandments, and more clearly dis- 
closed in the words of Christ, is forever estab- 
lished in truth and equity, so that no human 
work shall abide except it be built on this foun- 
dation. We believe that God required of every 
man to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God; and that only through 
this harmony with the will of God shall be ful- 
filled that brotherhood of man wherein the 
kingdom of God is to be made manifest. 

Suggested Hymns: We thank Thee, Lord, Thy 
paths of service lead; Lord God of Hosts, 
whose purpose, never swerving; We give Thee 
but Thine own; The light of God is falling. 

Scripture: James 1: 12-27 

Prayer Concern: 
That church members may know the wide 
meaning of commitment of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that they may know they are men with 
a mission in their homes, at their daily work, 
at their leisure, and at worship. 


Next Month: Parttw—Whose Res pons ebilit: y? 
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San Fernando young people in a prayer circle. 


Adventures in Evangelism in CHILE 


In the Church in Latin America today one is 
reminded of New Testament Christians, especial- 
ly when it comes to witnessing. As Mary rushed 
to tell others of her Risen Lord, as Priscilla wit- 
nessed in her daily tasks and as Lydia spread 
enthusiastically her new-found faith, so a mod- 
ern Maria, Prisila, and Lidia in Chile today 
witness to Jesus Christ. 

By Life—You wives, be submissive to your 
husbands, so that some . .. may be won without 
a word by the behavior of their wives. (1 Peter 
3:1) There are many evangelical women whose 
husbands do not share their faith, but the wom- 
en’s never-ending prayer and daily yearniig is 
that they may win them to their Lord. Sra. Maria 
was constantly confronted with the dilemma of 
whether to share her husband’s “day off” and the 
plans he laid for their Sunday recreation or 
whether to go to church and take the children. 
He accompanied her occasionally and as he saw 
what her deep faith meant to her in daily living, 
he sought that same faith. 

By Word—Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly, as you teach . . . with thankfulness 
in your hearts to God. (Col. 3:16) For us hos- 
pital visitation was always rewarding. Many 
patients who lived at a distance from the pro- 
vincial hospital had no visitors to share their 
pain and sorrow or to bring them fruit, tea, and 
sugar to supplement their scant hospital fare. 
So other minds were open to the Gospel, and we 
always went away with full hearts. On Mother’s 
Day and other special occasions we prepared 
cards and gifts to be distributed personally along 
with Christian literature and Bible portions. One 
touching experience was our visit to the women 
prisoners in their quarters of the provincial 
prison. After a simple devotional service in the 
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A women’s circle Bible study meeting in San Fernando. 


by Maxine B. Sinclair 


Mrs. John H. Sinclair and her husband, who serves 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. as 
Secretary for Latin America, have spent twelve years 
in church work in Latin America. 


open patio with hymns and a prayer, we visited 
personally with the prisoners and gave them 
small gifts and literature. The gifts were appre- 
ciated, but it was the personal touch that counted 
with them; somebody cared for Magdalenes. 

By Public Testimony—Now when they heard 
... some mocked ... but some . . . believed, 
among them . . . a woman named Damaris and 
others with them. (Acts 17:32-34) In a quiet 
corner of the town plaza before the Sunday eve- 
ning band concert, a few faithful church mem- 
bers gathered to form the nucleus of listeners for 
the minister’s simple message aimed at those 
who did not know the claims of Christ. One 
week the group might be formed mostly of 
young people; the next Sunday it would be the 
women’s responsibility to form the nucleus. 
Whether we like to admit it or not, it isn’t “pop- 
ular” to be an evangelical in most parts of Latin 
America, so that many who were too timid or 
too proud to enter the church to satisfy their 
curiosity or their real spiritual longings could 
listen in the plaza. There the invitation was made 
to attend the evening worship service. Our choir’s 
singing in the local hospital, prison, and public 
plaza on Christmas Eve was not only a beautiful 
testimony, but also an event looked forward to 
by the prisoners, the staff of the hospital, and the 
townspeople. 

Many are the methods, but the first requisite 
to the adventure of evangelizing is the individ- 
ual’s deep desire to share the Risen Christ who 
lives in our hearts with those around him. 
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HOW FAR is it from Cooperstown, New York, to 
Taegu, Korea? Not too far. The distance has 
been bridged with bits of yarn, worked lovingly 
by gentle hands. This is how it happened. 

In Cooperstown, in the beautiful Presbyterian 
home for retired workers in the church fields, 
lives Mrs. Jennie Palmeter, aged eighty-nine. Of 
course, here one might add that she is often in 
Syracuse, Philadelphia, and points between, vis- 
iting friends or relatives. 








Mrs. Palmeter busy 
with hand work in 
her room in 
Cooperstown, 

New York. 


by Kris Costello 


Mrs. Elsie Costello is Art Director, Christian Faith and 
Life Curriculum, Board of Christian Education, 


When her husband, the Reverend Harry 
Palmeter, was alive, they served in upper New 
York State churches. When their only daughter, 
Neva, was asked by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation to take over the direction of Missionary 
Education with the Board, their interest in mis- 
sions was increased, if such were possible. 

Somehow, while interested in all the far-flung 
posts of duty in the foreign field, Mrs. Palmeter’s 
heart turned to Korea—and Dr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Adams of Taegu, Korea, became her spe- 
cial concern. 

Dr. Adams is president of Keimyung College. 
Mrs. Adams is a nurse serving at the amputee 
center. She also acts as clearing agent for cloth- 
ing for relief. 

The winters in Korea are cold and when Dr. 
Adams’ secretary, E. C. Synn, his wife, and two 
sons lost their home by fire, the little family was 
in serious straits. 

Mrs. Palmeter went to work. With bright col- 
ored yarn she began to crochet an afghan— 
heavy, warm, and beautiful. It grew rapidly. 
When it was ready it was boxed and sent to 
Mrs. Adams. She presented it with Mrs. Pal- 
meter’s love to the Synn family. The two little 
boys would have warm covering for the wimter 
ahead. 

So it isn’t very far from Cooperstown to 
Taegu, Korea. The distance can be bridged by 
bits of bright yarn. 





Mrs. Edward Adams presents the afghan made by Mrs. 
Palmeter to Mr. and Mrs. Synn at Keimyung College, 
Taegu, Korea. 
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The Fellowship GOD HAS BLESSED WOMEN with the special gift 


of coming down to human particulars. This has 

been well expressed through the Fellowship of 

of the Least Coin, through which women of a num- 

ber of countries around the world have set aside 

the Least one Least Coin each month prayerfully. These 

Least Coins have multiplied like the loaves and 

‘ fishes till they are able to meet some of the 

Coin needs of every continent. Women have brought 

one aspect of ecumenicity to a practical form 
through this Fellowship. 

The East Asia Christian Conference has allo- 
cated the funds of the Fellowship of the Least 
Coin in 1961 to take care of the following needs: 

SOUTH AMERICA 

To the Christian Church in Colombia for 

the restoration of educational work and the 

strengthening of the work of the Churches. 

NORTH AMERICA 

To a Youth Welfare Program under the direc- 

tion of Harlem Protestant Parish, New York. 

(Both of these items are the same projects as 
For earlier reports last year. ) 

on this dedicated EUROPE 
world-wide giving, (a) Towards Christian work among Viet- 
namese people in France carried out by 
CIMADE service team 
(b) For evangelistic work among youth under 
the direction of the Churches in East Germany. 
MIDDLE EAST 
A joint program of the World Council of 
Churches and World Student Christian Federa- 
tion for study and service work among Ortho- 
dox Churches. 
AFRICA 
(a) For assistance in the current emergency 
situation in the Cameroons 
(b) For assistance in the current emergency 
situation in the Congo. 
ASIA 
(a) For the publication of Christian Readers 
in Ceylon following the crisis in regard to the 
use of certain languages in that country 
(b) To assist in the sending of Asian fraternal 
workers to the United Mission of Nepal 
{ (c) To assist in the provision of a transport 
vehicle for the evangelistic work under the 
Audio Visual Department of the United 
Church of Thailand 
(d) To strengthen the work among youth un- 
der the Bible Churchmen’s Society in Burma. 





see the August- 
September issues 
of CONCERN 1959 
and 1960 
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by Dean H. Lewis 


“FREEDOM TO BELIEVE” is One of those abstract 
concepts that have an air of unreality until and 
unless they are submitted to and tested by con- 
crete experience. Should an atheist be barred 
from public office in Maryland, or a Communist 
from driving an automobile in New York? Should 
Bible reading be allowed in public schools, or 
books about the United Nations be banned from 
public libraries? Such issues and our response to 
them provide the real content of the phrase 
“freedom to believe.” 

For what is at issue is not really freedom to 
believe at all, but freedom to express belief and 
to act in accordance with it. Leaving aside the 
questions of brain-washing and will-destroying 
drugs, the freedom to believe is a kind of natural 
possession of man. The simple right to think 
what one likes, to hold any conceivable opinion, 
is a gift no man can give or deny to another. It 
is the logical consequence of the private nature 
of thought and the personal character of human 
existence. It is only when thought issues in pub- 
lic expression and action that the practical possi- 
bility of suppression emerges. If the freedom to 
believe is to be genuine, it must then apply to the 
liberty from external restraint which makes pos- 
sible the public expression of this private process. 

It is, in fact, this right of free public expression 
which is guaranteed by the First Amendment, 
and not an abstract freedom to believe. It is the 
free exercise of religion, free speech, free press, 
and free assembly—the legitimate offspring of 
free thought—which are protected. Such exten- 
sion of the freedom to believe is absolutely neces- 
sary if the freedom to believe is to be anything 
more than a personal and private consolation. 

The protection of the First Amendment has 
both a positive and a negative aspect, and each 
touches a conviction basic to Protestant Chris- 
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BELIEVE 


The Rev. Mr. Lewis is Secretary of 
Social Education and Evangelism, 
General Division of Lay Education, 
Board of Christian Education. 






tian faith. Positively, the freedom to express any 
conviction, no matter how irrational or ludicrous 
it may appear to many to be, is fully guaranteed. 
The very concept of democratic government is 
based on the conviction that the people, as a 
whole, will in time arrive at the best possible 
answer to a question if permitted to hear, debate, 
and weigh all the alternatives. It is a slow proc- 
ess, sometimes agonizingly so, and one filled 
with tension. As such, however, it corresponds 
to the reality of human existence in history. 

So this freedom depends on liberty to express 
all beliefs. George Lincoln Rockwell, the head of 
the American Nazi Party, is free to make public 
addresses advocating openly fascist principles 
and filled with admiration for Hitler. This infuri- 
ates us sometimes, but as Supreme Court Justice 
Black says: “The only constitutional way our 
government can preserve itself is to leave its peo- 
ple the fullest possible freedom .. . to suggest, 
if they desire, that even its most fundamental 
postulates are bad and should be changed.” 

There is, of course, one limitation upon such 
liberty. Belief cannot express itself in acts which 
are destructive and illegal. Mr. Rockwell’s right 
to believe in fascism is protected; his right to ex- 
press that belief through acts of violence against 
persons or the state, his freedom to advocate the 
overthrow of the government is denied. 

As Protestants, believing in continual reforma- 
tion, we welcome such freedom of belief and 
expression. We do not believe that man ever 
arrives at final and infallible truth. Affirming 
that God’s free Spirit is constantly at work in the 
world, we listen to every contending voice in the 
knowledge that it may have a word from the Lord 
for us—a word of judgment or a word of grace. 
And sometimes what seems most absurd turns 
out to be most true. 
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Negatively, the First Amendment protects 
against being forced to affirm or act in accord- 
ance with beliefs contrary to one’s own. This is 
the limitation on our liberty made necessary by 
human sinfulness. We cannot use our liberty to 
rob others of their own. The children of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, who have religious scruples 
against the taking of oaths, cannot be compelled 
to repeat the pledge of allegiance to the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Again, as Protestants, we are glad that this is 
so. Man is not infallible nor is he sinless. No 
man or group of men is good enough or wise 
enough to determine absolutely what all me 
must believe and do. In the liberty which recog- 
nizes the finite nature of all beliefs and the need 
for protection against man’s instinct toward 
domination, we confront again an _ essential 
truth of our existence. 

Is there, then, a difference between freedom 
and liberty? What has been written here really 
pertains to liberty—the ability to follow our 
desires, reason, and imagination free from ex- 
ternal, illegitimate, and coercive restraint. For 
the Christian, however, freedom means some- 
thing quite different—release from the anxiety 
and self-centeredness which keeps us from loving 
God with all our hearts and minds and our 
neighbors as ourselves. And if liberty is to 
be responsible and joyous rather than divisive 
and destructive it must ultimately rest upon 
such freedom to love. This is the distinctive 
word which the Christian brings to the discus- 
sion of the freedom to believe and of liberty in 
general. 

Joseph Haroutunian sums it up this way: 
“Political liberty is a rational principle; that is 
why reason has played a decisive role in its 
definition. But its vigor -and stability require that 
freedom which is essential to humanity, freedom 
to love and to be faithful. But this freedom is the 
gift of God in Christ Jesus and by working of 
his Spirit in the Church. It is a gift not alien 
to our humanity, but one that restores us to 
our true nature.” Liberty can be guaranteed by 
the state but freedom in this sense is the gift of 
grace. 


Mrs. Amy Sunderlal wishes to express her gratitude to 


the many friends in all parts of the world who have extended 
their sympathy in the passing of her daughter, Felicia. 
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Third Assembly 


World Council of Churches 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 
November 18 to December 6, 1961 


AS CHURCH LEADERS representing the 176 mem- 
ber churches of the Council gather in New Delhi, 
India, for a solemn opening worship service on 
Sunday, November 19, local congregations— 
Protestant, Orthodox, and Anglican—will offer 
prayers. 

The complete text of a prayer suggested for 
the occasion, and which may be reprinted in 
church bulletins, is as follows: 

2 

Eternal God, the Father from whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, who art 
gathering out of every nation one people in Christ, 
we remember before Thee those from many lands 
and races who this day meet at the Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in New Delhi. 
As now they meet with one accord in one place 
may the grace and power of Thy Holy Spirit be 
with them. May He Who is the true Light be the 
light of their worship and their decisions, to the 
end that in their witness and service and unity 
Thy people may glorify Thy name in the whole 
world. 

We remember before Thee all the Churches 
represented at New Delhi, our own communion 
and our partners in obedience. As we are drawn 
together in prayer for those who represent us 
there, so may we be drawn by Christ into greater 
unity with one another, and by his grace become 
more faithful witnesses to that Light which is for 
the healing of the nations and the redemption of 
the world. 

With Thy holy Church throughout the world, 
and with the whole company of Thy saints, we 
offer Thee the worship and service of this con- 
gregation. Keep us constant in the fellowship of 
Thy family, and faithful in our calling as am- 
bassadors of Christ, until all the ends of the 
earth shall see Thy salvation; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to whom with Thee and with 
the Holy Spirit be all glory and praise, now and 
for ever. AMEN 


The theme of the assembly is “Jesus Christ, 
the Light of the World.” Witness, unity and 
service are main topics of concern. 
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Under the Board of 
National Missions 
Internship 


Program. 
— 


SLUM HOUSING, community indifference, racial 
hostilities, delinquency, alcoholism, dope, jobs 
lost because machines displace men—these and 
other typical city ills were put before six young 
men who were initiated into the work of the 
Church in the city this past summer. 

The six men began year-long internships on 
July 1 under a six-year-old Board of National 
Missions program to train men for work in the 
city. Five of the men are 1961 graduates of 
United Presbyterian seminaries and newly or- 
dained ministers. One will complete his seminary 
training after his internship. 

Chicago was the interns’ classroom for a week 
last June. Their teachers in the art of making 
the Church relevant to urban living were experts 
in welfare work, youth programing, human rela- 
tions, community organization, and city church 
work. 

Experienced workers gave the young church- 
men no pat answers to the many problems put 
before them—save perhaps one: that they take 
a lesson from Don Quixote and charge one wind- 
mill at a time. 

This advice was given by Leonard Styche, 
technical service director for Chicago’s West 
Side Christian Parish. 

“Take time to think how to make the Church 
vital,” Styche told the young men. “Take time 
to figure out how to get over irrelevancy, how 
to make the Church mean something in the life 
of the community. The Church must be the 
conscience of society.” But “prodding a com- 
munity along,’ he warned, “will involve a 
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church, its minister, and its members with sin 
and put it into combat with injustice and those 
who profit from it.” 

The interns for 1961 will apply what they 
learned in Chicago to work in five cities. The 
men and their assignments are: Richard L. 
Righter, San Anselmo, California, from San 
Francisco Theological Seminary to Lebanon 
Presbyterian Church, San Francisco; James 
Speer, Los Angeles, from San Francisco Semi- 
nary to Adams-Parkhurst Church, New York 
City; William Stark, Deerfield Beach, Florida, 
from McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, to Calvary Presbyterian Church, Detroit; 
Stanley Terry, Dearborn, Michigan, from Mc- 
Cormick Seminary to St. Augustine Presbyterian 
Church, New York City; Thomas Phillips, Zel- 
ienople, Pennsylvania, from Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, to Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago; James Cortelyou, 
Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton Seminary 
senior to First Presbyterian Church, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

The young men tested the facts, figures, and 
ideas given to them by the conference leaders 
with some first-hand encounters in the city. They 
talked with members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
and with derelicts along Skid Row. They wor- 
shiped in storefront churches and were asked 
to testify. They walked through communities 
slated for demolition. They called on families in 
typically uncaring city neighborhoods. They sat 
in on proceedings of a family court. 

Why do they want to work in the kind of 
tension-riddled communities they toured? 

“Outside of the love I feel for people,” said 
James Cortelyou, “I don’t want to miss out 
where the Church is tackling the facts of twen- 
tieth century living. The city is where I feel my 
mission ought to be centered.” 

“When you look at the city,” said intern Bill 
Stark, “You see suffering, tension, broken lives 
and depersonalization. It seems as if the 
whole Church has fled. If the hope of Christ is 
not made relevant in this situation, we might as 
well pack up.” 

Pack up the six did—not to leave the city but 
to move into typical communities where they 
will work under experienced city pastors until 
they begin work in churches of their own next 
summer, 
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NOTE: The charts and figures given in these pages 
are taken mainly from U.S. statistics. Some of the 
interpretations, as well as the graphs, have drawn 
heavily on Children in a Changing World, a book 
of charts prepared by the Federal Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Children and Youth, for the gold- 
en anniversary White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

Charts not otherwise credited were prepared by the 
Bureau of Research and Survey, 

National Council of Churches. 


THE CHANGING CIRCUMSTANCES in which we live 
make new demands upon the Church. Deeper 
commitment, increased skill in communication, 
and greater discipline are requirements to be ful- 
filled if the relevance of the gospel is to be seen. 
Yet there must be preceded by fuller knowledge 
and understanding of the times in which we live 
and the gospel we seek to communicate. 

What are some of the important facts of life 
in the United States in December 1960 which 
affect the Church’s program of Christian educa- 
tion? What are the relevant questions related to 
these facts? If these are the circumstances we 
face, what then shall we do if we are faithfully 
to witness to Jesus Christ as living Lord of all 
of life? 

The facts, as given in charts and graphs, and 
the interpretation of these facts have been se- 
lected and adapted by a committee headed by 
Dr. Rolfe Lanier Hunt. Special recognition 
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Plan Your Program 


In Light of the Facts 


Resource for Program I “Lets Face the Facts.” 
1962 Program Guide 


Reprinted with permission from International Journal 
of Religious Education, December 1960. For informa- 
tion on securing the entire issue, see Bulletin Board. 


should be given to the work of Miss Helen 
Spaulding and Miss Alice Dimock of the Bureau 
of Research and Survey, National Council of 
Churches. 

Most other countries of the world are also 
going through a period of rapid social change, 
many of whose aspects are more dramatic than 
those in the United States. Whatever the statis- 
tics, the churches need to be aware of the 
changes in the society around them and be ready 
to minister to the people affected by them. 

Are churches gaining or losing in relation to 
the rising population? The figures seem to show 
that they are gaining. The population of the 
United States from 1926 to 1959 increased by 
62,248,000, or 53%. Church membership dur- 
ing that period increased by 57,650,560, or 
106%. Sunday school enrollment increased by 
20,860,083, or 90%. Taken as a whole, church- 
es are growing faster than the population rate. 


Chart from Children in a Changing World 


U.S. POPULATION COMPARED WITH 
ae CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


U. S. POPULATION 





Os TOTAL U. S. S. S. ENROLLME 
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There are more people in churches 


When a newcomer moves into the block, the 
chances are better than ever before that he may 
be a church member, a church-school goer. 
What are your church’s plans to visit the new 
neighbor and invite him to church and church 
school? 

Note that the chart gives two lines for Sun- 
day school enrollment: the total in the United 
States, and the total in the churches whose de- 
nominations are members of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches; that is, the “cooperating” churches. 
The lines show that the denominations outside 
the National Council of Churches have Sunday 
schools which are growing faster than those 
which are within the Council. Have we grown 
too concerned with our own church members 
to be zealous about bringing in new ones? 


Population patterns have changed 


These population pyramids show how the 
U.S. population is distributed by age and sex. In 
1900 children under five formed the broad base, 
and the proportion of the total in each age 
group diminished gradually until a narrow apex 
was reached at seventy years and above. In 
1960, because of low birth rates in the thirties 
and the sharp increase in the postwar period, we 
have smaller proportions aged 20-29. If present 
trends continue, the pattern in 1980 will be more 
like 1900, but the number of children and old 
people will be much larger in proportion to the 
number of people in the most productive age 
groups 
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METROPOLISES ARE GROWING RAPIDLY 
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In 1960, 16 million persons in the U.S. are 
over sixty-five years of age. By 1970 that num- 
ber is expected to exceed 20 million. Viewed in 
the light of an eternal destiny, the years of old 
age have importance as great as those of youth 
and creative maturity. 

Between 1958 and 1965, elementary school 
enrollments in the U.S. are expected to increase 
16.2%. High school enrollments are to increase 
from 9,482,000 to 13,282,000, an increase of 
40.1%. Schools of higher education are to in- 
crease at the rate of 76.4%, from 3,242,000 to 
5,720,000. 


More people are living in suburbs than formerly 


In 1850 hardly more than 5% of the total 
U.S. population lived in cities of 100,000 or 
more. Preliminary figures of the 1960 census 
show that 61% of the population live in 
“standard metropolitan areas” (central cities 
and their surrounding areas). From 1950 to 
1960, these metropolitan areas had 80% of the 
total population increase in the U.S., with much 
of this increase in suburbs. 

Many suburbanites commute to work, are 
gone all day. From Monday to Friday, they are 
available for only brief evening periods. Enlist- 
ment and training programs for Christian educa- 
tion must take this into account. A suburb tends 
to attract persons of the same economic status, 
age group, and racial group. This makes it diffi- 
cult for them to develop understanding of per- 
sons who are different. 

The suburban dweller who is a member in a 
downtown church gets back only on Sunday 
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morning, and can carry little responsibility for 
the program. Should this church look for new 
members among the persons moving into the in- 
ner city? Residents near the church may speak 
a different language and come from different 
economic and social backgrounds. 


People are on the move 


“I preach to a parade,” said one pastor. One 
out of five persons in the U.S. moves in a given 
year. In March, 1958, nearly 3 million people, 
including about one million children under sev- 
enteen, had moved from one of the main geo- 
graphical areas of the U.S. to another within the 
preceding twelve months. Another 2 million 
children had moved from one state to another 
in the same region, and 2 million more from one 
county to another in the same state. Altogether 
12 million children had moved, at least from one 
house to another. 

As people move their homes, they often move 
from one denomination to another. Some local 
churches report that over half their new mem- 
bers come from other denominations. A city 
Episcopal Church reports one out of ten new 
members coming from the Roman Catholic 
Church, with other members going in the oppo- 
site direction. A sampling of city churches 
showed an average change of denomination on 
the part of 31% of the new church members. 


More mothers are employed outside the home 


One of the most significant changes in the 
American labor force has been the employment 
of married women and the proportion of these 
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who are mothers. In 1940 there were 13.8 mil- 
lion women in the U.S. labor force (employed 
or seeking employment). In 1959 there were 
22.4 million. Seven and one-half million of these 
women had children under eighteen years of 
age, and nearly 3 million of them had children 
under six. 

The typical industrial worker is employed 
eight hours a day, for five days a week. The 
typical school day for kindergarten is 22-4 
hours; elementary and grammar school, 5-6 
hours; high school, 7 hours. Many mothers who 
work must leave home before their children go 
to school and come back one to three hours 
after the children are out of school. 


Juvenile delinquents need help from the Church 


The year 1958 was the tenth consecutive year 
showing an increase in juvenile delinquency in 
the U.S. In 1958 it is estimated that 470,000 
delinquency cases (excluding traffic violations) 
were handled by the courts. In addition, juvenile 
courts handled about 200,000 traffic violations 
involving juveniles. The services that have been 
set up to help delinquent children are far from 
adequate. There are not enough of them, and 
those that are available do not have enough 
well-trained workers to provide the kind of 
service that is needed. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that about a third of the children who 
come before the judge in a juvenile court have 
been there before. 


Additional resource material for this program 
will be in the December issue of CONCERN. 
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Surely man’s dreams are one of God's ways of bringing about his 
Kingdom. Why else would he plant dreams in man’s mind, if he 
didn’t intend man to nourish and care for them? 


The Mission Yearbook of Prayer is a “book of dreams,” some of 
them fulfilled, others but tiny seeds striving to grow. Each person’s 
name, each school, each hospital listed is the living witness to some 
dream. Let us keep these dreams alongside our own when we pray. 
An American woman writes: “Thank you for the copy of the Mission 
Year Book of Prayer. For more years than I can remember this little 
book has been on our breakfast table as part of our daily devotions. 
While I can’t possibly know even a fraction of this great army of 
workers I do know some, and write to them on the day their name 
appears. It is a constant source of joy and satisfaction.” 

A Japanese woman writes: “One morning two women from California 
joined our service in chapel. One told us they were visitors, and, 
showing the Presbyterian Prayer Book, she continued, ‘We always pray 
for you and for your school. This Prayer Book is the passport for our 
visit to Joshi Gakuin.’ These simple words moved me, and made me 
realize that we and they are one in Jesus Christ, and we are always 
supported by unseen Christian prayful hands.” 

The 1962 edition of the Mission Yearbook of Prayer will be in PDS. 


by the end of November, price .50. 


The program “Let’s Face the 
Facts” in the 1962 Program Guide 
and the resource articles “Plan 
Your Program in Face of the 
Facts” (in this and the December 
issue of CONCERN) are taken from 
the December 1960 International 
Journal of Religious Education. 
Copies of this issue are avail- 
able (.50 each, or .40 each for 
6 or more copies) from /nterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


The Geneva Press is a new im- 
print appearing on some materials 
produced by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church. This name 
was chosen because it continues 
the use of the imprint carried on 
certain materials by the United 
Presbyterian Church of North 


America and because it recalls the 
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Reformation events that are so 
much a part of the whole Protes- 
tant heritage. Geneva Press publi- 
cations will be distributed through 
many local book stores as well as 
through the Westminster Book 
Stores. 


“The Church and Higher Educa- 
tion,” a statement of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
on higher education in America, 
is recommended as a basic study 
paper for every congregation. 
This paper deals with the place 
of church-related colleges, of 
church-sponsored campus founda- 
tions, and of theological semi- 
naries in education today. The 
statement was adopted by the 
General Assembly with the rec- 
ommendation that “synods, pres- 
byteries, and sessions through 
their Committees on Christian 
Education seek every means to 


have this statement widely read 
and studied by all ministers and 
all members and groups of mem- 
bers in the Church.” Copies are 
available through Presbyterian 
Distribution Service at .20 each. 


Audio-Visual Discussion Guides, 
No. 1 (For Use with Films and 
Filmstrips in Christian Educa- 
tion) is a publication providing 
eighteen discussion guides for se- 
lected films and filmstrips. Among 
the audio-visuals chosen are the 
following which are included in 
The Program Guide for 1962: 
Fighting Man’s Ancient Enemies 
(pn. 39). Leens. Gp. /54);, sand 
Members One of Another (p. 55). 
Other films and filmstrips that can 
be used in many groups in the 
church are also included. Copies 
of the book are available from 
Westminster Book Stores at $1.75 
each. 


A Presbyterian Sewing and Sup- 
plies Secretary writes: “I find this 
work to be the most rewarding 
and satisfying thing I have ever 
done, and truly a ‘Journey Into 
Understanding.’ I have learned 
much about our great Church and 
have tried very hard to impart 
this knowledge and understanding 
to the local groups and, of course, 
to the local Sewing and Supplies 
Secretaries. And when I look over 
reports for 1960 I believe part of 
my enthusiasm has really ‘rubbed 
off on our women’s groups. 

“In leaving this office I shall 
take with me some wonderful 
memories, experiences, and warm 
friendships, and above all the 
knowledge that I have done my 
best for the Master.” 


The Advent Tryst for 1961 is 
written around the theme “The 
Heart of the Christian Year,” 
and was prepared by the Women’s 
Department of the Worid Presby- 
terian Alliance. Spiritual Life sec- 
retaries will want to encourage 
every member to get a copy and 
join with women around the 
world in daily meditation on our 
Lord’s entrance into the life of 
mankind. Now in PDS, each, .05; 
25 for $1.00. 
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Dateline, July 10, 1961 


IN THE REMOTE and impoverished Tanamo area 
of Cuba’s Oriente province war against hunger, 
poverty, disease, and spiritual emptiness is being 
waged by a team of Cuban Presbyterians—a doc- 
tor, a laboratory technician, a minister, and a 
social worker. 

Laboratory statistics gathered in the new 
Tanamo out-patient clinic reveal the stark reality 
of an undernourished, disease-ridden population. 
Over 98.5% of all clinic patients, including 
babies, have from one to eight types of in- 
testinal parasites. Many patients need blood 
transfusions to halt the progress of acute anemia. 
Because there is no other hospital in the area, 
emergency operations often must be performed 





in the clinic under less than ideal conditions. 

To the ill-fed, ill-clothed residents of the area 
the Tanamo staff distributes clothing and food 
supplies, much of which is donated by Church 
World Service. In a further effort to raise health 
standards, illustrated talks are given on hygiene 
and nutrition. 

Spiritual hunger is being fed by the message 
of God’s love as it is preached and taught in 
six weekly Bible schools and at the worship 
service held each Sunday in Tanamo. The Rev. 
Francisco Norniella, director of the project, says 
of the work, “We believe this is the only place 
in Cuba where the religious work is done be- 
cause of the insistence of the people.” 





Thanks to UPW 


A NEW BUILDING for the Sage Memorial Hospital 
on the Navaho Indian Reservation at Ganado, 
Arizona, will soon become a reality. Planned 
with a 45-bed capacity, the new structure will 
replace the present building which has been in 
use at Ganado Mission for thirty-one years. 
Medical service has been available to the Indians 
and others living in the area since 1910. 

Funds are in hand, Dr. Neigh reported, to 
permit the beginning of construction. Most of 
the money contributed has come through United 
Presbyterian Women’s Thank Offerings to Na- 
tional Missions in 1959 and 1960. Support has 
also come from a Ford Foundation grant, indi- 
vidual gifts, and other Board of National Mis- 
sions gifts. Additional funds are being sought. 

The hospital will continue to serve residents, 
both Indians and others, of the northeastern 
section of the reservation in Arizona. In addi- 
tion, Sage Memorial Hospital performs many 
services for the U.S. Public Health Service and 
provides yearly health examinations for 500 stu- 
dents of the Ganado public school. 

Ganado Mission was opened in 1901 near the 
site of a trading post to which Navahos traveled 
many miles for their supplies. The nearest doc- 
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tor was then thirty-five miles away over often 
impassable roads. In 1910 the first fully-trained 
medical missionary was sent to Ganado, and in 
1927, Dr. Clarence G. Salsbury, recently retired 
commissioner of Public Health for the State of 
Arizona, went to the mission. He performed the 
first surgery at Ganado, became both medical 
director of the hospital and general superintend- 
ent during his twenty-four years there. In 1930, 
under his direction, the main unit of the present 
Sage Memorial Hospital was completed. That 
year 604 patients were admitted and seven ba- 
bies were delivered. 

As the medical staff won the confidence of 
the Navahos, the hospital steadily increased its 
surgical, obstetrical, and out-patient care. Last 
year it admitted 1,845 patients, held 46 clinics, 
treated 21,878 out-patients, and recorded 477 
deliveries and 413 operations. The average daily 
census was 42. 

Dr. Joseph A. Poncel is present superintend- 
ent of the mission, which includes a 160-student 
school, a 465 member church, and varied com- 
munity services. Medical director is William D. 
Spining, M.D. About a third of the hospital’s 
staff of about forty are Navahos. 
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Cleveland 

Fair 
Features 
Mountain 
Fare 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, like many another large northern 
metropolis, is the home of many people of diver- 
gent cultural background and races. The problems 
of educating them, of creating understanding and 
civic pride among them, have been met and allevi- 
ated through the work of the eighteen area Coun- 
cils, affiliated with the Welfare Federation. 

When the West Side Civic Council decided to 
have a three-day health fair last spring, they deter- 
mined that it should differ from other health fairs 
in a significant way. For the first time, neighbor- 
hood, national, and ethnic groups were asked to 
take an active part. Representatives were secured 
from Hungarian, Austrian, Finnish, Swedish, Ital- 
ian, Czechoslovakian, Puerto Rican, and Southern 
Appalachian groups. They sponsored food demon- 
strations, arts and crafts exhibits, and music. In this 
way, the people in the community learned about 
each other’s background and heritage. This was 
considered important toward achieving good com- 
munity mental health and relationships. 

Interest in the Southern Appalachian group be- 
ing highlighted at the Health Fair came from Mrs. 
Florence Rickard, a local school principal. She felt 
that if mountain people in the neighborhood were 
given an opportunity to participate, this might help 
them feel more a part of the community in which 
they are presently living. 

A food demonstration and an exhibit were 
planned to help others appreciate the craftsman- 
ship and skill of people from the southern moun- 
tains of the United States. Of course, one food 
demonstration and one exhibit were only a “drop in 
the bucket”—but a beginning was made toward 
gaining better understanding of the new neighbors. 
For the food demonstration, biscuits were mixed 
and baked on the spot and samples distributed. 
Also, sweet potato pie was tasted for fhe first time 
by many—such as the Danish mother and the 
Puerto Rican boy. Sorghum was brought from Ken- 
tucky by a Mr. Ayer and sampled by school chil- 
dren. One little fellow brought several friends to get 
a taste of sorghum. He explained to them: “This is 
what we used to make back home.” For the first 
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by David Antebi and Martha Davis 


Reprinted, by permission, in condensed form, from 
Mountain Life & Work, Winter, 1960. 





time, it seemed, this boy had something to show his 
friends about his home in the mountains. 

The authentic exhibit of mountain arts and crafts 
was one of the most popular displays at the Fair. 
Many southern children and their parents recalled 
folks “back home” who made whimmydiddles or 
cornshuck dolls. Clevelanders coming from such 
places as Hungary, Italy, or Germany were fasci- 
nated by the fine craftsmanship. All these episodes 
illustrated how people from different cultures—liv- 
ing side by side in Cleveland—could learn to ap- 
preciate others. 

Why is such understanding of one another im- 
portant? When you move from the mountains of 
Kentucky or Tennessee to a large city like Cleve- 
land, you often find that you are “different” from 
your city neighbors. You may find yourself in the 
midst of people with many different backgrounds— 
Italian, Scandinavian, Puerto Rican, German. The 
foods you eat, the clothes you wear, the family tra- 
ditions you treasure—may be unfamiliar to your 
neighbor. And your neighbor may be just as un- 
familiar to you. Clevelanders from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and other southern states 
learned about their neighbors, too. They sampled 
the Hungarian chicken paprikash and the Finnish 
Christmas pudding. They watched the gay Bavarian 
dancers and listened to the Spanish songs of the 
Puerto Ricans. 

As southern folks move to the city, the com- 
munity needs to help them preserve family tradi- 
tions and heritage—so important for a strong family 
life. Appreciation and understanding of one another 
strengthens a city like Cleveland—a melting pot of 
people from many parts of the United States and 
other countries, too. 

Perhaps events like this Health Fair will enable 
people to find the community a better place in 
which to live. It is hoped that such endeavors will 
help folks realize that they contribute something 
valuable to the life of a neighborhood and to the city. 
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Moving Forward 


With the TARGETS 


In the Functional Set Up 





In Anticipated Action 





THE TARGET RECOMMENDATIONS of the National 
Meeting call upon United Presbyterian women, men, 
and youth to join in the Target Task Corps which 
will be the point of action in local communities. 
They are asked to share responsibility, as God’s 
people, (1) in the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and rehabilitation of neglected youth, both in their 
local community and in the wider community; and 
(2) in assisting the people of the new nations of 
Africa to make their maximum contribution to the 
world community. 

The Committee of 500 will be working to dis- 
cover what local communities are doing, what re- 
sources they need. This committee will survey possi- 
ble projects and assist in setting up targets for local 
action. 

The Steering Committee for this group will be 
responsible to the national executive committee of 
United Presbyterian Women. It will define national 
objectives and keep them before the Church, rec- 
ommend national projects to the executive commit- 
tee, and offer, through the Committee of 500, re- 
sources from experts, making available within each 
state speakers, counselors, leaders of seminars, con- 
sultants, as well as materials. 

It is too early to say in detail all that national 
plans might include for the triennium. Study of the 
Scriptures, resources available, and what begins to 
happen in the local community will all help to shape 
national plans. 


TARGET—YOUTH IN A TROUBLED WORLD. 
One of the first projects will be a United Presbyterian 
Day in Juvenile Court, arranged nationally with the 
National Association of Juvenile Judges, and set for 
early next year. This will provide first-hand oppor- 
tunity for participants to see the juvenile court in 
their county or community in action, to become 
acquainted with the procedures, the judges, proba- 
tion officers, social service agencies at work in the 
courts; and to see how the Church and its laity might 
play a specific part. 
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An evaluation of the experience should probably 
follow to include sharing and discussion, with study 
of implications for the Church as a whole, for your 
church, for your organization. 

The follow-through will be different in each case, 
depending upon the findings in each court experi- 
ence and the conditions existing locally, as well as 
upon the willingness of the Task Corps to really get 
to work on the local needs discovered. 

Some of the things that might or might not hap- 
pen are efforts to increase the effectiveness and work 
of the local police force; the penal system of your 
state; study of schools relative to their work with 
pre-delinquents; referral of problems to social serv- 
ice agencies. It might result in a community-wide 
effort to find employment for youth of the area; to 
offer or find foster homes; to provide more volunteer 
Protestant social service assistance in juvenile courts. 


TARGET—NEW NATIONS OF AFRICA. As a 
part of the national program, it is quite likely that 
a scholarship program will be considered, to speed 
up the education of women. Other facets might be 
providing on-the-spot leadership training for work- 
ers in Church and community programs of the new 
countries; furnishing books and other resources for 
children’s libraries; literacy and educational mate- 
rials, new mothers’ kits, and other resources for 
training centers for women in certain specific areas. 

One of the concerns of the local Target Task 
Corps will be getting to know African students who 
are coming into the United States by the thousands 
for education. Many of them would welcome the 
opportunity to be related to a Christian American 
family during their stay in our country. Others 
would welcome and profit by invitations to spend 
week-ends and holidays in the homes of interested— 
not just curious—Christian families. Employment 
opportunities during week-ends and vacations would 
greatly help many. 

It is expected that fellowship, work and study 
seminars both in this country and in Africa will be 
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available to those of the Target Task Corps who can 
take advantage of them. 

It may be possible to set up a period of orientation 
for African students coming to the United States 
for study; beginning at the time of their selection in 
Africa, and continuing on arrival in the commu- 
nity which is to be their home during their stay here. 

Another focus of the Africa Target must concern 
itself with the face the American Church is present- 
ing in Africa. As long as large segments of Ameri- 
can citizens of African descent are forced to live as 
second class citizens, denied the full freedoms for 
which the new nations of Africa are being estab- 
lished, we cannot expect the peoples of Africa to 
believe in our overtures of friendship and encour- 
agement. 

The first step, then, for all of us (is it not always 
the first step?) is to study God’s Word in the Scrip- 
tures. Look also for his messengers in God’s people 
aS we meet and talk with them; in the experiences 
of every day as we rub shoulders with members of 
our family, our community, our church. If we find 
that they are all exactly like us, let us pray that God 
will show us opportunities to know some of the 
variety in his family—economically, racially, cul- 
turally in age, sex, education and life work. Truly 
seek to know them, understand them, love them, and 
join with them in ministry in all his world. 

Meantime, one of the first needs of all who mean 
to share in these responsibilities is for information. 
Some suggested books are listed here. Embark on 
a systematic course of reading and viewing. 

Plan in many different ways in your church for 
reading and serious discussion of the information 
gained—and let God lead you on from there. Let 
God speak to you; your response to his love and his 
Son will help you discover the steps to take in your 
immediate situation. 

God so loved the world—his whole world. These 
targets may in the next three years provide for 
United Presbyterian women an opportunity to com- 
municate that love. 
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